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xxx American Oriental Society: 



Proceedings at New Haven, Oct. 12th and 13th, 1871. 



The Society met as usual, at 3 o'clock p. m., in the Library-room 
of the Yale Divinity School, the President, Prof. Hadley, in the 
chair. 

xne minutes of the Annual meeting, in May last, were read by 
the Recording Secretary. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported that circumstances 
had occurred to frustrate their first plan for a social gathering in 
the evening, and that, in view of the pressure of communications 
offered, it had been thought best to make no new arrangements of 
the kind, but to devote the evening to a literary session. 

The announcement was made, from the Directors, that the next 
Annual meeting would be held in Boston, on the twenty-second of 
May, 1872, and that Dr. Anderson of Boston, with the Recording 
and Corresponding Secretaries, had been appointed a Committee 
of Arrangements for it. 

The following persons were elected Corporate Members : 

Mr. William A. Booth, of New York. 

Prof. Francis J. Child, of Cambridge. 

Prof. William R. Dimmock, of Williamstown, Mass. 

Mr. George Gibbs, of New Haven. 

Prof. Ephraim W. Gurney, of Cambridge. 

Mr. Benjamin S. Lyman, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, of New York. 

The correspondence of the half-year was presented by the Cor- 
responding Secretary. There were laid before the meeting copies 
of a circular prepared by a committee appointed by the Directors 
and sent during the past summer to all American missionaries in 
Eastern countries, urging on them a continuance and increase of 
the active and fruitful interest which they have generally taken in 
the Society, from the time of its first establishment. 

A collection of objects of ai-chaaological interest, brought from 
the border-lands of Turkey and Persia by Rev. J. H. Shedd, of 
the Orumiah mission, was exhibited, with reading of Mr. Shedd's 
letter of explanations respecting them. Extracts from the letter 
are as follows: 

,: . . . . No 2. Specimens of relics found in Gawar, Kurdistan. Gawar is the 
largest plain found in the Zagros range of mountains, being forty miles in length 
by near twenty in breadth, and surrounded on all sides by bold mountains, of 
nearly equal height, except where, on the West, the lofty range of Jelu towers 
into the region of eternal snow. This plain, like a basin, gathers the waters from 
the heights around, and furnisher the chief source of the Zab. It produces large 
quantities of wheat, rye, and millef, and hence is the granary for a large section of 
Kurdistan. The seat of government is the town of Dizza, on the eastern edge of 
the plain, where a spur of the mountain stands out boldly, and furnishes a com- 
manding site for a citadel. Here, with my family, I spent the summer of 1866, 
and in making some repairs we had occasion to excavate several feet below the 
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surface on the hillside. "We first removed the stones and clay debris of the 
present era. Then we came upon the graves of a previous age. The dead had 
been carefully laid, with upright stones forming the sides of the narrow house, and 
broad flagging-stones covering it. Beneath these stones we struck some thick 
stone walls, and excavated an apartment of considerable size. The walls extend, 
underneath the graves on this hill, in many directions, cropping out in several 
places. Large quantities of the stones have been taken out during the past few 
years, for building purposes. In the apartment we opened were found large 
quantities of the beads [cornelian] here presented; also many relics in copper — 
heads of animals, figures of birds, etc., and especially bracelets and other rings, 
hair-pins, and the like ; and various kinds of pottery. In the crevices of the wall 
were handfuls of small seed, like sesame or flax-seed, decayed except the shell, 
which crumbled on exposure. A few gems of some value were picked up ; no 
gold or silver; but perhaps forty seals, of which those sent are specimens. Other 

gems and seals were found in other places on the hill 

" No. 6. Specimens which I send because they introduce an interesting discovery 
made late last spring in Geogtapa, a large village near the city of Orumiah. A 
villager was digging down for a toudour, or deep oven, on the side of the hill 
which gives name to the village ('Green hill'). He struck a large flat stone, 
which he ami his neighbors removed with some difficulty. They discovered 
beneath the stone a vault, several feet in length and three or four in height. In 
a niche of the wall was lyins» an egg, apparently sound, but which crumbled to 
dust upon the first touch. There was no skeleton, but some fragments of bones, 
and apparently the place where a corpse had been deposited. There was an 
earthen platter or two, an earthen vessel somewhat resembling a teapot, large 
quantities of beads like those here presented, some valuable gold ear-rings and 
other ornaments ; and, most singular of all, at what might have been the head and 
feet of the corpse, two copper rings, weighing about six pounds each. They are 
of hammered copper, very round, larger in the middle, and with the ends not 
joining so as to form a complete circle, but having between them a space of the 
third of an inch. Two other such rings were at the supposed sides of the corpse, 
and then, running from head to foot on each side, was a line of copper rings, 
complete circles, and of much smaller size. There were over a hundred of these 
smaller rings, standing upright side by side, and so close that they were rusted 
together " 

Of communications, the following were presented : 
1. On the Sacred Stones called by the Greeks Bmtyli or Bcety- 
lia, by Pres't T. D. Woolsey, of New Haven. 

After noticing the derivation given by the G'eek lexicographers for these words, 
examining the few references to them to be found, and speaking of the views 
expressed by Bochart, Falconet, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
and others, the writer came to the following results: 

1. That the word Bcetylus is of Oriental origin, most probably from Beth-El, with 
the penult probably short after the analogy of similar Greek endings ; and that it 
denoted a sacred stone — a fetish, in fact, representing and supposed to be inhabited 
by a god or daemon. 

2. That such stones, from that one in the prehesiodic myth which Kronus swal- 
lowed down to that which is described by Damascius in the Bibliotheca of Photius, 
were small, generally round, sometimes but not always black. The bsetylus in 
Photius was whitish in color and a span in diameter. 

3. The fact that such stones were anointed with oil is not significant, as they 
did not differ herein from other consecrated objects. 

4. In several instances they are reputed to have fallen from the skies, and the 
conclusion is natural that they were of meteoric origin. The stone from Pessinus, 
brought to Rome and carried about in the begging processions for the mother of 
the gods, though not round, may be called a bcetylus, and fell, as was reputed, 
from the heaven. But as certain very old wooden idols, like that of Kphesian 
Artemis, had this origin ascribed to them, the conclusion is somewhat weakened. 
On the other hand, the story from Philo of B.vbhw, in his translation of Sanchunia- 
thon, preserved by Eusebius, that the god Uranus, or Heaven, contrived bcetylia, 
defined as XSoi iu^vxoi, is in favor of their meteoric origin. 
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6. The veneration or worship of sueh stones came from the East, that is, from 
Asia Minor and Phoenicia, and probably from Phoenicia to Crete. In the later 
times they served as oracles. Their connection or identification with a certain god 
or certain gods called Abaddir, Abaddires, and yevvaloc , was noticed. 

6. The stone consecrated by Jacob o 1 account of his remarkable vision was 
unlike a bcetylus, as being probably larger, and as intended for a memorial or mark 
of a certain spot. Tt was not a fetish. 

7. It was thrown out at the close of the paper, as a conjecture, that the mystical 
and beautiful fable of the Holy Grail was indebted for its form to the stories about 
bcetyli, such as we find them in the later writers, especially in the extracts from 
Damascius which Photius gives. For the Holy G-rail came from the East, it went 
through the air from Jerusalem, it was conceived of, for instance in the poem of 
Parcival, as being inhabited by the Triune God, and it gave, as an animated stone, 
expressions of its will. 

2. On Syud Ahmed Khan's Commentary on the Bible, by Rev. 
J. T. Gracey, Missionary of the Methodist Board in North-West 
India. 

The work of which this communication gives an account is entitled "A Mahom- 
medan Commentary on the Holy Bible, by Syud Ahmed Khan ;" it is printed and 
published by the author at his private press in Ghazeepore and All.yghur, India ; 
two (quarto) volumes of it have appeared, in 1862 and 1865 respectively. It is 
printed throughout in parallel columns, Hindustani and English. 

The author points out in his Preface that the Mohammedans also regard the 
genuine Christian Scriptures as inspired and authoritative, and laments that each 
party is so ill-informed as to the doctrines of the other; whence religious differ- 
ences and rancor, of which he would fain aid to remove the cause. 

The introductory volume begins with comparative tables of Mohammedan and 
Christian years, down to 1 882, when, according to Moslem tradition, the world is 
to come to an end. It then treats of revelation, which is pronounced necessary; 
revelation to prophets, as distinguished from occasional messages to individuals, 
being of two kinds, substantial and verbal; and the latter kind limited to Moham- 
med alone; while the utterances of prophets are not always prophetic, but some- 
times ordinary or narrative. The genuine revealed portions of the Bible are the 
Pentateuch, Prophets, Psalms, Gospels, etc., and their acceptance is obligatory on 
Moslems; but the Acts and Epistles are only narrative, and not revealed. The 
corruptions and various readings of the text are discussed, and declared not to 
affect its general genuineness and authority. 

The second volume opens with an Introduction to the Old Testament, exhibiting 
the Christian and Mohammedan theories as to the preservation of the sacred 
books. The author believes, on Moslem authorities, that the Pentateuch was re- 
revealed to Ezra, after it had been forgotten by the Jews, as a judgment from God 
upon their waywardness. Some of the modern objections to the Pentateuch he 
dismisses as accounted for by this theory. He discusses the account of the crea- 
tion, and explains away its difficulties of reconciliation with science. The word 
Elohim he declares to be an attributive, not a substantive, deriving it from elah, 
'worship,' which is obsolete in Hebrew. He argues at much length that the 
Adam of Genesis i.26 is not the same with the one of Genesis ii.7, and that there 
may have been any number of Adams prior to the latter. He does not believe in 
the existence of a Satan apart from mm; the serpent is Satan, and Satan is the 
animal passions of men. He holds, contrary to the general opinion of Mohamme- 
dans, that the deluge was partial only. 

The bearings of this work on the controversy between Christianity and Islam 
are important. While Moslems are ever ready to admit their obligation to accept 
and observe the Jewish and Christian scriptures, they have uniformly rejected the 
actual canon as interpolated and corrupted. Syud Ahmed teaches the essential 
genuineness and integrity of the Bible, and his influence on persons of character 
and learning can hardly fail to aid in modifying the popular prejudice. ■ 

The Mohammedan mind has been as yet but little roused, in comparison with 
the Hindu, by contact with "Western civilization. Tet there has begun to flow a 
current of influence of thought from India back toward Persia, in an opposite 
direction to that usual hitherto. 
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Syud Ahmed's work remains a fragment, its pub'ioation having been discon- 
tinued on account of its costliness and insufficient sale. 

3. Remarks on the Style of Chinese Prose, by Pres't W. A. P. 
Martin, of Peking, China ; presented by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Dr. Martin begins with quoting, as the proximate occasion of his paper, a 
remark attributed to a professed teacher of Chinese, that "in the Chinese language 
there is no such thing as a florid style, or a beautiful style. Style is not taken into 
consideration. It is in writing the language that skill is displayed ; and the man 
that executes the characters with dexterity and ingenuity is the one that under- 
stands the language." This represents an impression that is too common. While 
the value of Chinese records, historical and scientific, is generally conceded, few 
look among them for esthetic and rhetorical excellencies. The subject of style is 
not easy to discuss and illustrate, since, especially from a language so peculiar and 
unlike our own, translation can do it no justice. But it is, & priori, hardly to be 
credited that a literature so vast, and distinguished by so many excellencies, should 
be destitute of the decoration of style. And, in point of fact, while the Chinese 
respect and almost worship the written word, their reverence for it is only an 
index of the ardor with which they devote themselves to the graces of composition. 
Their style is as varied as their chirography, and, equally with the latter, surpasses 
in elaborateness that of other nations. While, in the lower examinations, elegance 
of mechanical execution contributes much toward success, in the higher, the exer- 
cises are copied for the .examiner's eye, and style is everything; even, as is 
lamented by the most intelligent Chinese themselves, being far too highly consid- 
ered as compared with the subject-matter. They glory in the refinement of their 
literature; and even those who concede to the West the palm of science, claim 
that to them should be granted in return the meed of letters. The language is not 
so unsuited to polish as mi«ht be imagined. It excels in capacity of concentrated 
energy; and, above all things, the Chiuese love conciseness. Even obscurity is 
with them a loss fault than redundancy. The next requisite is symmetry; espe- 
cially a kind of parallelism ; very unlike the Hebrew, which would be abhorred as 
tautology; consisting rather in the expression of correlated ideas in nicely corres- 
ponding phrases; every sentence being balanced, every word counterpoised, and 
the whole moving on with the measured tread of a troop of soldiers. These quali- 
ties are what they admire also in foreign authors. The bane of Chinese style is a 
servile imitation of antiquity. The Thirteen Clnssics are canonized, in letters as in 
docirine, and their phraseology even is abundantly interpolated in modern writings, 
giving them a mixed and heterogeneous aspect. Yet there is also much independ- 
ence, and a regular progressive change of style; literature in the different periods 
has distinctness and individuality. The different schools of philosophy, too, have 
each a peculiar mode of expression. The style of epistolary intercourse is stiff, 
conventional, and affected. A. note of congratulation on a birthday and the reply 
to it were quoted as an example. Official correspondence and state papers, on the 
other hand, are generally dignified, clear, and free from pedantry ; and often elo- 
quent, and masterly in argument. The commentaries on the classics are admirable 
specimens of textual exposition. Of the narrative style, the ideal is the combina- 
tion of the graphic with simplicity; the histories are simple and perspicuous, 
though annal-like and uninteresting ; of the philosophy of history the Chinese have 
never had an idea. In descriptions of scenery they excel. They are fond of inci- 
dents admitting of a practical application. A peculiar style is that of the Wen- 
chang, or polished essay, most analogous with the Spectator and Rambler papers 
in our literature. Their production is the leading test of literary ability. No kind 
of literature— except, perhaps, sermons — is anywhere in the world brought forth 
in equal quantity. They take a text from the classics, and aim at nothing more 
than unfolding the germs of ancient wisdom. As illustration, was quoted the 
opening paragraph of an essay which took the first honor in a recent examination 
for the doctorate. Chinese writers are not less strongly individualized than those 
of other countries. Confucius, though a professed imitator of the ancients, was 
eminently original. His thoughts are expressed in language at once concise and 
rhythmical, resembling Shakespeare's choice lines, which, by combined felicity of 
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idea and expression, have become popular proverbs. "Without their attractive 
dress, they could never have attained such currency; they owe as much to style 
as do the teachings of Mohammed. 

The poetic styles are passed without notice, as constituting a quite separate field 
of inquiry, and because it is with mistaken judgment that the Chinese especially 
pride themselves upon their poetry. Like their own women, their muses have 
cramped feet, and no wings. 

4. A Vocabulary of the Micronesian Dialect of Ponape, by Rev. 
Luther H. Gulick, M.D., lately Missionary of the A. B. (J. F. M. in 
Micronesia ; presented by Rev. John T. Grulick. 

This vocabulary is a full and elaborate work, in two parts, Ponape-English and 
English-Ponape. It was completed by Dr. Gulick in 1859, near the close of his 
residence aud labor of many years in Ponape, but, having been brought to this 
eountry. was mislaid and lost, in consequence of the death of the gentleman in 
whose hands it was placed, and has only recently come to light again. It was 
laid before the Society by Dr. Guliek's brother, with a few explanations, and re- 
marks on the Polynesian languages in general and the Micronesian in particular. 

It is expected that the Vocabulary will be published in the next volume of the 
Society's journal. 



At the evening session, the reading of papers was continued. 

5. Notice of the Seventh Edition (1871) of Archbishop Trench's 
Synonyms of the New Testament, with a Criticism on his distinc- 
tion between air Loo and spooraao, by Mr. Ezra Abbot, of Cam- 
bridge. 

After calling attention to the additions and improvements in this new edition of 
Abp. Trench's treatise, and commending the work in general as unquestionably the 
best on the subject, Mr. Abbot proceeded to an examination of the article on 
alrku and ipurau (Synonyms, §xl.). lie was induced to do this partly on account 
of the theologiciil interest of some of the passages involved, and partlv because the 
errors, as he deemed them, of Abp. Trench had been endorsed by such scholars 
as Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, Bp. Wordsworth and others in England, and 
by the German commentators Diisterdieck and Braune in their notes on 1 John 
v.16. According to Abp. Trench, "airca is more submissive and suppliant, indeed 
the c 'nstant word for the seeking of the inferior from the superior," while 
"epurau, like the Latin rogare, implies that he who asks stands on a certain foot- 
ing of equality with him from whom the boon is asked," or at least "on such a 
footing of familiarity as lends authority to the request." Hence it is, according to 
Abp. Trench, that " often as our Lord asks, or declares that he will ask, anything 
of the Father, it is always iparu, ipurr/au, an asking, that is, as upon equal terms " 
(John xiv.16, xvi.26. xvii.9,15,20); hence also, according t> him, " eparav, inas- 
much as it lias authority in it, is never used in the New Testament to express the 
prayer of man to God." In opposition to these statements, Mr. Abbot maintained 
that there was in the word epurda no implication of equality on the part of the 
asker with him from whom the favor is sought, any more than there is in the 
English word ctsk; adducing in proof of this numerous passages from the New 
Testament, e.g. Matt, xv.23, Mark vii.26, Luke vii.3, viii.3 , ; 1 xvi.2 , ;, John iv.31,40, 
47, xix.3 1,38 (compare the parallel passages where a'trovfim is used), Acts iii.3, 
1 John v.16, and pointing out the irrelevance of the only text (Luke xiv.32) cited 
by the Archbishop in support of his thesis. He also called attention to the extra- 
ordinary misunderstanding of a passage of Cicero (Oral pro Plane, x.25) on the 
part of Abp. Trench and others who had cited it in proof that rogo means to ask 
with authority, and quoted passages from various Latin authors to show that this 
view of the meaning of rogo was untenable. Mr. Abbot then proceeded to argue 
tliat the theon- of Abp. Trench respecting sporau was directly opposed by its use 
in many examples found outside of the New Testament, e. g. in Josephus, Ant. 
v.l. 14 (where he defended the reading r/pora against Dindorf and Bekker), Her- 
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mas, Vis. i.2, ii.2,iii.l (bis), 2,10, iv.l; Sim. v.4,ix.2,ll; Orac. Sibyl, ii.310, viii.355; 
Babrius, Fab. x.8; Barnab. Ep. c.21; Mart. Polyc. c. 12; Const. Apost. ii.16; 
while it found confirmation in none. He also cited the notices of the word by 
Hermogenes, Apollonius Dyscolus, Suidas, and Zonaras. taking occasion to suggest 
an emendation of Suidas under rjpiira, where the editors have not observed that 
iSvev with the words that follow is merely a quotation from Babrius (x.8). Mr. 
Abbot then proceetding to an examination of ahtu, called attention to passages of 
the New Testament in which the word does not imply a humble asking or suppli- 
cation, as Luke i.63, xii.48, i\ctsxvi.29, 1 Cor. i.22, IPet. iii.15 (compare Deut. x. 
12, 2 Mace, vii.10), and which serve to show that the distinction between a'nka and 
eparda in Hellenistic Greek dues not depend upon Ihe relative dignity of the asker 
and the person asked. He proposed the following distinction : ahiu is generally 
to ask for something which one wishes to receive, something to be given or granted, 
rarely for something to be done : it is therefore used when the object sought, rather 
than the person of whom it is sought, is prominent in the mind of the writer; and 
hence is very rarely employed in exhortation. 'Epurdu, on the other hand, is 
generally to request or beseech a person to do something, rarely to give something ; 
it refers more directly to the person of whom the favor is sought, and hence is 
naturally used in exhortation, as in the Epistles of Paul. This distinction was 
illustrated chiefly by an analysis of the construction of all the known examples of 
eporrdo in the sense of 'to request,' compared with that of all the examples of 
airea which occur in the New Testament, the Septuagint, the so-called Apostolical 
Fathers (including Barnabas and Hermas), the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, and the Epistle to Diognetus. It appeal ed that, among sixty-six or sixty- 
seven examples of eporda in the sense of ' to request ' or ' entreat,' there were only 
six or seven in which the object asked for is expressed by an accusative ; in a great 
majority of cases ihe object is expressed by an infinitive, or by iva or oiroc with 
the subjunctive, or indirectly by an imperative ; the thing asked for being usually 
something which the person asked is requested to do. In the 197 examples, on 
the other hand, of ahiu or alrovfiai in the authors referred to, there is not a single 
instance in which the thing asked fur is something which the person is directly 
requested to do; generally, it is something to be given, and the object asked for is 
expressed by an accusative. Among the passages of the New Testament particu- 
larly discussed in the paper were 1 John v.16, Eph. iii.13, and John xvi.'23. 

6. On the Ninevitic Cuneiform Inscriptions in this country, by 
Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward, of New York. 

The cuneiform inscriptions in this country are very few, consisting mainly of 
mural slabs, taken from a single palace of Assurnazirbal, found at Nimroud, the 
biblical Calah, by Mr. Layard. The interior walls of this palace were covered with 
alabaster slabs ornamented with human and mythological figures, and each slab 
was disfigured by an inscription, which was repeated almost with no variation on 
all of them. There have been a score or two of the slabs sent to this country, 
and distributed among our colleges — Yale, Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth, and 
Union Colleges, among others — and the Historical Society of New York possesses 
slabs with this inscription. 

According to the French Assyriologists, Assurnazirbal ascended the Assyrian 
tlirone July 2, 930 B.C. — as computed from an eclipse which happened on that 
day — and reigned twenty-five years. He was contemporary with the biblical 
kings Ahab and Jehoshaphat. He was one of the most warlike of the Assyrian 
monarchs, reaching in his campaigns the mountains of Kurdistan and Armenia, 
Syria, Phenicia, and Carchemish. His "Standard Inscription," published by Raw- 
linson, contains a full account of his campaigns. 

The palace from which these slabs were taken was 360 feet long by 300 wide, 
built on a raised platform overlooking the Tigris. It contained a long central hall, 
surrounded by ceiled chambers, whose sides and floors were covered with these 
sculptured slabs. By the kindness of the officers of Amherst College, photographs 
were sent to me, and the translation offered is n erely a first attempt at the trans- 
lation of an Assyrian text. It has, of course, been translated before by Assyriolo- 
gists who have access to it in the London and Paris museums; but it has never, to 
my knowledge, been published in the cuneiform text, nor in a translation. There 
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are, no doubt, errors as well as gome lacunae in the translation, but the substance 
of it is quite reliable. The figures in the translation refer to the lines of the Am- 
herst slab from which the translation was made. The paper, as presented to the 
Society, was accompanied with a copy of the inscription with an interlinear tran- 
scription of each character in English letters, and with the translation of each word 
under it. 

" The palace of Assur-nazir-bal, servant of Assur, servant of the god Beltis, the 
god Ninib, the shining one, of Anu and of Dagon, servant of the great gods ; 
mighty king, king of hosts, king of the land of Assyria; son of Tiglathi-ninib, great 
king, mighty king, king of hosts, king of Assyria ; son of Bel-nirari, king of hosts, 
king of Assyria ; strong warrior who (2) in the service of Assur his lord marched 
vigorously among the princes of the four regions ; who had no equal ; a prince 
tabrate not fearing opposition, mighty leader (3) who had no rival; king subduing 
all disobedient to him; who rules all multitudes of men; strong champion tramp- 
ling on the backs of his stout enemies ; crushing all foes, even the masses of the 
rebels; (4) the king who in the service of the great gods his lords marched vigor- 
ously, and all of their countries his hand subdued, all of the forest country he con- 
trolled, and subjected their power, taking hostages, imposing laws over all of those 
countries. 

(5) When Assur, the Lord, speaking my name, enlarging my royalty, granted (?) 
his uustinted service for the support of my power, (I attacked) the army of the 
land of Lulu, [a land of] extended waters; in the midst of battle with arrows I slew 
[them]. (6) According to the will (?) of El, of Ninib, of Yav, the gods whom I 
serve, I violently (?) attacked (?) the armies of the lands of Nairi, of Gilhi, of Sn- 
barie, and of the neighboring region. 

I am the king who reduced under his feet the territory from the ford of the Ti- 
gris unto (7) the land of Lebanon and the Great Sea, a land not previously acquired, 
also the land of the Zuhi [Shuhites] as far as the city of Rapiqi ; whose hand ac- 
quired the territory from the source of the river Zubnat as far as Armenia. 

Prom the neighborhood of the land (8) of Gllruri as far as the land of Gozan, 
from the ford of the Lower Zab as far as the city of Tel-Bairi which is beyond the 
Zab, from the city of Zel-Sabtani as far as the cities of Tel-Zabdani, Hirimu, and 
Hirutu, and the region (9) of Kardunias, I annexed to the borders of my land. 
From the neighborhood of the land of Babite as far as the land of Tarmar I reck- 
oned (?) it for the men of my land among the lands which I ruled. I established 
my lieutenants and imposed (10_) taxes (?). 

I am Assurnazirbal, humble servant (?) of the great pods, generous, stout soldier, 
capturing all the cities and forests, king of lords, devouring the rebellious, strength- 
ening the peaceful, not fearing opponents, (11) not sparing his foes (?) king 

from a king the glory of whose face has covered (?) mountains and seas 

which are in the reach of his dominion. Mighty, (12) unyielding kings from the 
rising of the sun to its setting I 

The early city of Calah, which my predecessor, Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, 
had built, (13) had fallen into decay. His city I rebuilt. Captives which my 
hands had taken in the lands which I ruled, the land of the Zuhi not previously 
aoquired, of the city of Sutqa near the Euphrates, of Z&mua (14) along the whole 
of the land of Bit-Adini, and of the land of Pate, and that of Lubarna, king of Pa- 
tinai, I gathered and I settled them in its midst. I threw down the old mound, 
and leveled it with the water. I laid in order one hundred and twenty courses on 
the bottom. (15) A palace of cedar, box, cypress, kui, lakhannu, butnu, and Tialpit 
wood, for the seat (16) of my royalty, for the fulness of my princedom, to endure 
for generations, I placed upon it. Images of animals (?) of the mountains and seas 

of wrought stone I (17) and set them up in its gates. "With plates 

of copper (18) I roofed it. I hung in its gates folding doors of cedar, box, fir, and 
lakkanm wood. Silver, gold, (19) tin (?), copper, and iron, which my hands had 
acquired in the lands which I ruled, I gathered in great quantities, and placed them 
in the midst thereof." 

V. Vocabularies of certain Himalayan Dialects, by Rev. W. J. 
P. Morrison, Missionary of the Presb. Board in India ; presented, 
and accompanied with comparative Tables of Hindi Declensional 
Systems, by Rev. S. H. Kellogg, of the same mission. 
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Rev. Mr. Kellogg accompanied the presentation of these papers with remarks 
and explanations respecting the Hindi dialects, of which the following is an 
abstract: 

The Hindi is more extensively diffused than any language of India. It is 
spoken by not less than 50,000,000 people, and geographically covers all of Hin- 
dustan north of the line of the Vindhya Mountains, except Scinde and Bengal. 
We include the Panjab in the Hindi territory, since Urdu, admitted to be merely 
a dialect of Hindi, is spoken quite to the Indus, and the Panjsbi itself differs even 
less from standard Hindi than do the dialects of Braj or Marwar. The dialects of 
Hindi number not less titan fifteen or twenty; though only five possess any litera- 
ture worthy of the name. Rev. Mr. Morrison furnishes brief vocabularies of the 
Himalayan dialects of Kotgarh, Mand, Nirmaud, and Kullu, with an outline of 
Kullu declension. To this latter we have added a comparative table of declension 
and conjugation in seven other dialects, viz. Standard Hindi, the grammatical basis 
of Urdu, the Mohammedan dialect, native to the country about Delhi; Kanaujiya, 
spoken in the Lower Doab; Braj, in the Upper Doab; Marwari, in Marwar; Ku- 
maoni, in Kumaon, in the Central Himalaya; Bhojpuri, in eastern Oudh; and Pur- 
biya, the antique dialect of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, Benares, about A. D. 1572. 

The differences exhibited by the various Hindi dialects are lexical, phonetic, or 
etymological. 

1. Lexical. Different dialects differ more or less in vocabulary. In Urdu, 
Arabic and Persian nouns and adjectives have generally supplanted the native 
Indian terms ; the verb is commonly Hindi. Other dialects exhibit verbal differ- 
ences, but nowhere so extensive as in Urdu, nor mainly restricted to one class of 
words. 

2. The Hindi dialects exhibit phonetic differences. Variations occur in both 
consonants and vowels, in accordance with familiar phonetic laws. Thus, e. g., for 
the final a inflected of Prakrit nouns, we have a, o, or au, etc. ; and the cerebral 
nasal is generally preferred to the dental in the MarWaii and Kumaoni, while in 
the Ganges valley the opposite tendency appears. Sounds not recognized in the 
modern Sanskrit alphabet are found in certain dialects; as e. g the cerebral I; a 
short e ; a as in all, with a short sound corresponding ; and very commonly a cere- 
bral x ■ 

3. More important are dialectic differences in etymology. These respect, a, the 
method of declension, as analytic or synthetic; b. the inflectional endings. 

a. As compared with the Sanskrit, Hitidi declension and conjugation in all dia- 
lects is rather analytic than synthetic; but they differ in this respect among 
themselves In the dialects above enumerated, analytic forms have nearly cast 
out synthetic forms of noun declension, except in the Kullu, whose whole declen- 
sion is synthetic; and the antique Purbiya, where a scanty synthetic declension 
still largely prevails. In pronominal declension, all these dialects retain true in- 
flectional datives and accusatives throughout, *nd in the first and second persons 
inflectional genitives also. The Purbiya again commonly, and the Kullu uniformly, 
exhibits here a synthetic declension. In the case of verbs, analytic forms of de- 
clension prevail exclusively in these dialects in all tenses denoting action com- 
pleted, except the indefinite perfect; while in all tenses denoting action simply as 
future, synthetic forms are invariably retained. In all tenses denoting action in 
progress, analytic forms largely prevail, but here the dialects, in the present, differ 
among themselves. 

6. We have also differences in inflectional endings. Here we take no note of 
variations explicable solely by phonetic laws, but of inflections radically diverse 
in origin. Such differences are found in the declension of both nouns and pro- 
nouns, and in the conjugation of verbs. Thus, to illustrate, in the case of verbs we 
have, in our table, three general types of future conjugation: viz. 1, a future formed 
from the potential by the addition of a particle gd or Id; as chalungd, chalunld, 'I 
will walk;' which may be connected through the potential with the Sanskrit tense 
of the same name; 2, a future marked by the tense sign h (Marwaii «?), as chali- 
hai, chalihahi, etc., ' thou wilt walk,' which we connect with the Sanskrit future in 
sya; 3, a future characterized by the tense sign v or 6, as ckalive, 'he will walk-' 
with which may be compared not only the almost identical Bengali future, but the 
Latin future with 6, and the Celtic with/as tense sign. 
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From such facts, we conclude that the Hindi dialects, although closely connected 
with the Sanskrit, are not in strict truth derived from it. For, besides forms which 
may be traced back to Sanskrit originals, we have many others of which we have 
no trace in Sanskrit, which have probably co-existed with Sanskrit forms from a 
date anterior to the A ryan settlement of India, rinding their analogy perhaps in 
the distant Italic and Celtic speech. 

Our tables exhibit scarcely half of the Hindi dialects; many remain to be inves- 
tigated. It is then too soon to venture an opinion as to the details of their mutual 
relations. It lias seemed, however, to the writer that the facts before us point to 
a possible classification of these dialects into a very few ancient families. Thus, 
as we have seen, the very numerous forms of the future may all be assigned to one 
of three or four different types. May we not find here a clue to guide us? 

The day may come when, by the aid of a more minute and extensive acquaint- 
ance with these diaiects, we may be able to discern more clearly the dim outline 
of ancient Indian history. Dinlects geographically remote, in some instances 
present points of coincidence which remind one of the correspondent strata on 
opposite banks of a stream, suggesting a time when people were rent asunder by 
a torrent of invasion; while again, in some localities, the confused debris of uncon- 
nected forms seem to mark the ground of some fierce struggle long ago forgotten. 



The Society assembled again at 9 o'clock in the morning, at the 
same place, and resumed the reading and discussion of communi- 
cations. 

8. Journal of a Tour made in March-May, 1870, from Orumiah 
to Hamadan, with notices of the Antiquities, and of the existing 
Races and Religions, of Ancient Media, by Rev. J. H. Shedd, Mis- 
sionary at Orumiah ; presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 

This was a very long and detailed paper, and from it considerable extracts were 
read by the Secretary, with condensed statements of its other principal contents. 

Mr. Shedd points out that the more specially missionary aspects of the tour were 
presented in the Missionary Herald for November, 1870. The region is one never 
visited by any Americans save mission laborers, and over a part of the route taken 
no European is known to have passed. To illustrate the habits of wine-drinking 
in the country, he mentions that in a village through which he passed each man 
had about forty gallons to consume between vintage and Easter; abundance of 
drunkenness and quarrelling being the result. His southward route lay through 
Meandow, Sain Kullah, Kuzil-Bulakh, and Bidjar, and the return route, northward, 
in part over the same ground, then through Sakis, Bokan, and Souj-Bulakh. The 
Journal is full of notices respecting the populations along the way, and Mr. Shedd 
is particularly careful to note the numbers, distribution, history, and condition of 
the Armenian and Jewish communities throughout the whole region. The Jews 
he is inclined to regard as actual de-cendants of the Ten Tribes and remnauts of 
their first captivity. Of Hamadan. where he spent three weeks, he points out the 
peculiar historic importance and interest, sketches the history, and gives a full 
description. lis population is between fifty and seventy-five thousand, and is 
increasing at the rate of several hundred houses a year. Only about thirty-five 
houses are Armenian, a thousand are Jewish, and the rest Mohammedan — 
Persian, Turkish, and Kurdish. Larger Armenian communities are found in some 
of the villages about the city. There are localities where the soil is so rich in 
fragments of silver and gold, coins, and other antiquities, that it is sold by the 
donkey-load, and washed by Jews. The sum of ten or twelve hundred dollars 
would now buy a very complete and valuable collection of these precious relics. 
The tomb of Esther and Mordecai is shown >n the Jews' quarter, and appears to 
be authentic; a detailed account of it is given. Tombs of the Arab poet Abdul 
Hasif and of the phys cian Avicenna, with that of the Persian poet Attar, also 
ornament the city. Hamadan is a most favorably located centre of influence upon 
a great variety of nationalities. The Shiah solemnities celebrating the death of 
Hussein, in the month Moharrem, were witnessed by Mr. Shedd. who depicts 
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some of their striking scenes. Mohammedanisn in this region, however, is a uni- 
form mask which covers a great variety of discordant shades of faith. Babism is 
far from being extinct; the communities of Nusairis are numerous and important, 
forming probably a third of the population of the city and the country to the south- 
east; Sufiism floats like a nebula over the national mind ; and there are lesser 
sects and secret clubs without number. The apparently dominant faith seems 
hastening to its dissolution, and the change of temper in the Moslem population 
within a few years is amnzing. 

On the way back, Mr. Shedd visited the remarkable caves of Karaftu, but does 
not attempt to add anything of consequence to the account of them given by Sir 
R. K. Porter. 

In an appendix, Mr. Shedd discusses more fully the question of the relation be- 
tween the Jews of Persia and Ihe lost tribes of Israel. He first calls attention to 
the number of Jews now to be found in the regions to which the ten tribes were 
carried captive. A s regards the country west of the Tigris, he has no detailed in- 
formation, but .-imply states the number to be considerable. But east of that rh er, 
he seta down the number of Jewish houses or families in each city and village, and 
sums them up at over 5,500 houses, which would give a multitude as great as that 
of the Jews who returned to Jerusalem at the first proclamation of Cyrus ; and, 
considering the probable history of the captivity, respecting which he' gives his 
views at length, this is as large a population as we should expect to find remaining. 
His conclusions are these : 1. Those of the Israelites who apostatized were lost 
among the idolaters of the Assyrian empire from the time of their apostasy. 2. The 
faithful Israelites became under Persian rule identified with the captivity of Judah, 
and the nationality of the ten tribes was lost. 3. From these "Jews," tmbracing 
since the time of Cyrus the faithful of both Judah and Israel, have gone off colonies 
to all the East, throughout Persia, Russia. Tartary, Tibet, and China. 4. Some, at 
least, of the Jewish communities on the ground are lineal descendants of the ten 
tribes, and their numbers sufficiently solve the problem. 

A second appendix treats of the numbers and distribution of the Armenians in 
Persia. There are two distinct Persian centres of this enterprising people. One 
is in that part of ancient Armenia which still continues Persian territory, with the 
adjoining districts around the lake of Ortimiah. At the close of the war with Rus- 
sia, in 1830. about 9,000 Armenian families (according to the ex-bishop of Azerbi- 
jan) emigrated beyond the Arras into Russian territory, leaving behind about 2,500 
families, which have since increased to 3,700; their distribution is given in detail. 
The other centre is 400 miles further east, in Irak, and the population is the rem- 
nant of the deportation made by Shah Abbas early in the seventeenth century; 
they number about 4,250 families. 

9. On Japanese Personal Pronouns and their Substitutes, by- 
Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

"We are not surprised to find that in the Japanese language, where the verb is 
without personal inflection and there is no grammatical gender, the personal pro- 
nouns are less distinct in form from the demonstratives, and less definite in use, 
than in our own family of languages. There is not even the distinction of a per- 
sonal and impersonal object, but one form, are, answers to our he, she, and it. The 
primitive adverbs of place, ko, 'here,' so, a, and ka, 'there ' (so of the nearer, a and 
ka of the more remote pointl, combined with the verbal stem art, 'to be,' give the 
substantive pronouns, kore, 'this,' sore, are, and kare, 'that,' and, with the genitive 
suffix no, the corresponding adjective forms, kono, sono, ano, kano. Ware, a pro- 
noun of the first, and also, though less commonly, of the second person, and evi- 
dently formed in a similar manner, is referred by Hoffmann (Japanese Grammar, 
p. 79) to a supposed adverb wa, which "points to the centre of space, therefore to 
the person speaking, to his ' I.' " But, aside from the fact that ware appears to 
have no special relation to the first person, the corresponding adjective form waga 
(ga, like no, a genitive suffix), which signifies 'my own,' 'your own,' 'his own,' in- 
dicates that wa has an intensive force, and it is by no means improbable that the 
emphatic particle wa, which, from being more frequently placed tffter the subject, 
has si metimes been regarded as a characteristic of the nominative ense. is the same 
which appears in ware and waga. Another form of the pronoun of the first person 
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is ore, which may perhaps stand in a similar relation to the accusative suffix wo, 
•which marks tlie direct object of the verb with a definite emphasis; or it is possi- 
bly only a variation of ware. 

These simple forms of the pronoun were once no doubt sufficiently respectful for 
the purposes of polite intercourse, but they have long since ceased to be so, and 
are now used only by the vulgar, or by superiors in addressing their inferiors. 
Toward an equal or superior, etiquette requires a more humble designation of one's 
self, a more honorable appellation of another, so that ware employed as a pronoun 
of the first person exalts the speaker, and as a pronoun of the second person abases 
the person to whom it is applied. The change in the position of ware is only rela- 
tive ; it remains at its old level, which is now. from the changed requirements of 
the Cise, too high for the first, and too low for the second person. This simple 
explanation of the two-fold me of ware and of ore Hoffmann has missed (Gram., 
pp. 103,86). In poetry ware is still the indifferent pronoun of the first person, 
neither proud nor humble. 

Of the numerous substimtes for these pronouns which have been introduced to 
express the various degrees of respect or disrespect which the rank of the speaker 
and of the person addressed may call for, some are peculiar to the written or the 
spoken language, others common to both. Chinese forms abound in the writings, 
and are not infrequent in the speech, of scholars; and it is said that the recent 
revolution, which has increased the political influence of the literary class, has also 
given a greatly extended currency to some of these forms. They are generally 
epithets und titles, similar in character to our " your Honnr," while forms of native 
Japanese < origin are more often of a demonstrative character, serving to point out 
in a more general and indirect and therefore more polite way than the simple ware, 
are, etc., the person intended. For example, the usual respectful form of address 
for the second person singular is anata, contracted from ano kata, ' that side,' and 
for the third person, ano o kata, which contains the same elements with the addi- 
tion of the adjective o, ' great ' or ' honorable,' and is thus equivalent to ' that hon- 
ored side.' Sama, meaning originally ' form,' ' shape,' added to a proper name, cor- 
resp mds nearly to our 'Mr..' 'Mrs.,' and is also frequently joined to pronominal 
forms to make them more respectful. This is but one manifestation of a tendency 
which has modified in a remarkable manner the higher styles of Japanese, both 
spoken and written. The simple and natural forms of the verb are constantly re- 
placed by periphrastic conjugations, which weaken the directness of the language, 
and render it to the popular apprehension more elegant. So also in the address 
on letters, the name of the person is followed by a phrase like the following: 'to 
those present,' 'to the attendants,' or if the letter is for a sch"lar, 'beneath the 
study table,' the writer not venturing to address even his friend except through 
some such form. The form of address to the Mikado is hei-ka, ' beneath the stair- 
case' (leading to the throne), i. e. to the attendants who are there in waiting. 

It is curious to trace the gradual descent of some of these forms, which by long 
use have become vulvar, to a less honorable position than they once occupied. 
Though still high-sounding, they have become disrespectful. Such are, of the 
second person, ki-sama, 'noble sir,' ki-ko, 'noble prince,' nanji, according to Hoff- 
mann for na-mochi, ' renowned,' omaye, ' honorable presence,' the exact Chinese 
equivalent of which, go-zhen, is still the Japanese form of address to one's prince. 
Something like this is seen in the German, where du, ihr, er, Sie have each in turn 
been the respectful form of the singular pronoun in address. The use of a plural 
as a more polite form of the singular (the speaker associating others with himself 
or with the pers >n addressed, and thus avoiding the appearance of presumption), 
which is so widely spread in European languages, starting from the imperial ' we ' 
of the later Roman emperors, and then passing to the second person, 'you' for 
'thou,' finds also a parallel in the Japanese. Ware-ware, 'we,' is a very respect- 
ful form of the first person singular, and anata-gata, 'you,' of the second singular. 
In some eases the original plural signification is so far obscured that when an ac- 
tual plural is required a doubly plural form is employed; thus, ware-ware nazo, or 
waga-hai nazo, 'we.' It is possible that ora and oira, which are pronouns of the 
first person singular used in talking to servants, are forms which contain the plural 
suffix ra. and are thus contractions of an original ore ra. The plural of pronouns 
is formed in the same way as the plural of nouns, either by reduplication, e. g. ware- 
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ware, or by the addition of a collective word denoting side, row, and the like. These 
latter again differ in the degree of respect which they convey, the most respectful 
being gata, the same word which has already been united with the singular pro- 
noun in anata, ano-o-kata. 

Aside from the differences in the use of pronominal forms which prevail among 
the different ranks and classes of the people, there are others of a local and dia- 
lectic character. Neither the forms nor the values which they bear are every- 
where the same; e. g. omaye, given above, is not everywhere disrespectful. A few 
are peculiar to women. Thus waraba, properly 'young unmarried woman,' is, in 
books written in the conversational style, frequently put in the mouth of women 
for ' I ;' waga-mi, ' my body,' i. e. ' I,' is mostly used by women, but in the province 
of Ichijen is common to both sexes. Watai and wachiki, both corruptions of wata- 
kushi, the usual polite form of the pronoun ' I,' are used by a lower class of women. 

10. Remarks on the Relation of the Chinese and Mongolian 
Languages, by Rev. John T. Guliek, Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. 
in Mongolia. 

Mr. Guliek maintained that, although the Mongol belongs to a group of lan- 
guages of which the grammatical structure is wholly different from that of the 
Chinese apd of the cognate languages of Tibet and Siam, there are nevertheless 
plain evidences of an early connection between the languages. 

There are a few roots which seem to be identical in the two groups; but, as 
these roots may have been introduced from Chinese into Mongolian, they give no 
satisfying evidence of original connection. The common element in the languages 
named is to be found in the fundamental conceptions which control the classifica- 
tion and nomenclature of certain groups of ideas. These, it was claimed, are less 
subject to change than either the verbal roots or the grammatical structure. 

By way of example, Mr. Guliek called attention especially to two subjects: 

1. The conception which determined the classification of the points of the 
compass was originally the same in Chinese, Tibetan, and Mongolian, although in 
modern Chinese its primitive form has been greatly modified and obscured. In 
these langu<ges the south is always mentioned before the north, and, in ancient 
Chinese and Mongolian, the west before the east. We further find, in Mongolian, 
that the word for south means ' in front,' for north, ' behind,' for west, ' to the right, ' 
for east, 'to the left' In the other languages, some of the points are named in 
the same way. The character which in Chinese stands for north is composed of 
two men turned back to back, and originally meant 'to turn the back upon,'"or 
' behind.' In the compass, the index is placed upon the south point of the needle. 
In at least one passage of the ancient classics, Mr. Guliek had found the word right 
used for 'west.' In languages of other families, the points of the compass are 
sometimes named upon the same principle, but another point is usually assumed 
to be in front. Thus, in Hebrew, the words before, behind, right, and left are used, 
but the east is in front. With us, in giving the points of the compass in their or- 
der, the north is conceived to be faced. The Hawaiians front toward the west, 
and call north 'right,' and south 'left' 

2. In the classification of family relationships, the Chinese and Mongolian cor- 
respond in several of the points in regard to which they differ from European lan- 
guages. Both make a distinction between older and younger brothers and sisters; 
both have separate names for paternal uncles aud aunts, as distinguished from 
maternal. 

11. On Rev. S. A. Rhea's Kurdish Grammar, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 

Mr. Rhea's Kurdish grammar and vocabulary were presented to the Society 
now two years ago (see the Proceedings for Oct. 1 869 ; Journal, vol. IX., pp. lix., 
lx.), and have been recently taken up by the Committee of Publication with a view 
to their examination and preparation for the press, as they are expected to appear 
in the next number of the Journal. By way of calling attention to their approach- 
ing publication, and of giving some intimation of their value, Prof. Whitney had 
drawn up certain comparative statements, especially as to the verb in the dialect 
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here represented, in its relations to those in the dialects of the language hereto- 
fore made known. 

The Kurdish presented by Mr. Rhea is that of the Hakari mountains, on the 
border between Persia and Turkey, especially in the southern part of the pashalik 
of Van, the late principality of Julamerk, and may be the vernacular (so Rev. Mr. 
Shedd estimates it) of 200,000 souls. It holds a middle place between the dialects 
known about Harput on the west, and those southward from Soujbulakh, including 
Suleimania and Senna, these last being so different from it as to be hardly intelli- 
gible to one who knows it. Mr. Rhea spent seven or eight years among the 
Kurds, in Gawar, and became quite familiar with their language, using it freely in 
conversation, although never preaching in it. The materials were collected and 
worked into shape before his return to Persia in 1860. 

In this, as in the other dialects, there is but a single original and proper verbal 
tense, of which the inflection is as follows (taking as example the verb kirin 
'make, do,' Persian kerden): Sing., 1. kem, 2. ke'i, 3. ket, PI., 1. 2.3. km. It never 
appears, however, without a prefix; with 6'. it forms a "generic present," az b'kem 
etc., ' I m ike ;' and, with t\ a (continuous) " present," az I'kem etc., 'I am making.' 
Another prefix, de, makes of it a future, az de kem, ' I shall make.' Then a simple 
preterit is made by prefixing to a verbal, uninflected, the series of secondary or 
objective personal pronouns, min, ta, wi, ma, hava, wan: thus, mm kir etc., 'I 
made;' and this, with f prefixed, becomes an imperfect, min tkir etc.. 'I was 
making.' But two classes of verbs, those ending in the infinitive in dn and in, add 
to the vc-rbal the present of the substantive verb as auxiliary, and then use with it 
the primary or subjective pronouns, az, tu, au, am, hun, wan: thus, az chemidm, 
'I bowed,' az kennim, "I lauirhed,' az tchemidm, 'I was bowing,' az t'kennim, I 
was laughing.' Another invariable verbal, with the secondary pronouns prefixed, 
forms a perfect: thus, min kiria etc., 'I have made;' and this, with bu, 'been,' 
added, m ikes a pluperfect, min kiribu etc., • I had made ;' and, with ba added and 
de prefixed, a conditional, min de kireba etc., 'I should make;' while in all these 
tenses also, the verbs in in and dn add the auxiliary and use the other pronouns :^ 
thus, az kennima etc., 'I have laughed,' az kennibum etc., 'I had laughed,' az de 
kennibdm etc., ' I should laugh. ' Finally, tl iere are two persons of an imperative, in 
a and n : thus, b'ka, ' make thou,' b'ken, ' make ye.' 

A comparison of this scheme of verbal inflection with the very different ones 
reported by Garzo-ii for the dialect of Amadia. by Lerch for the Kurmanji and Zaza 
dialects, and by Ohodzko for the dialect of Suleimania, affords an instructive 
measure of the peculiarity of the Hakari dialect. 

12. On the Continuation of Westphal's Methodical Grammar of 
the Greek Language, by Prof. James Hadley, of JSTew Haven. 

After referring to his remarks, made at the meeting of October, 1870. on the 
first part of thin work, Prof. Hadley observed that faults of haste and carelessness, 
similar to those which he then criticised, are too frequent in this second part, which 
treats the etymology of the verb. Thus, it is twice said (pp. 40,42) that Herodo 
tus uses e/ceiaro for enecvro, 3 pi. impf. of nei/j.ai; while p. Ill gives the true state- 
ment, that the Ionic of Herodotus has emaro, and that ne'taro is Homeric. On p. 
54, it is suggested that the ending tov of the second person dual arose from the 
primitive tas (Lat. Us) of the second person plural, by loss of final s, and subsequent 
addition of a euphonic nasal, just as /iev of the first person plural arose from pec 
(primitive mas, Lat. mus) which appears in the Doric. But on p. 80, it is asserted, 
without any allusion to the views just given, that the v in tov is a sign of plurality, 
added, with a necessary cmnecting vowel o, to the r (originally tv) which marked 
the second person singular. Westphal shows, indeed, an evident desire to explain 
the v of fiev in the same way, and to recognize two forms, mas and man, as exist- 
n g together in the primitive Indo-European, the last of which is preserved only in 
Greek /lev; but here the concurrence of all the sifter languages with the Doric 
Greek is too strong for him, and he is forced to admit that more probably fiev is 
only an euphonic variation of fiec . 

Agiin, on p. 54, it is affirmed that in the middle endings ode, adov, crttyv, the a 
was an euphonic addition, a mere strengthening of 0; and that these endings were 
originally preceded by an a (whether long or short, is said to be uncertain), which 
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expressed plurality. The same view re-appears on p. 72 (where, however, the 
lost a is given as long, without expression of doubt) ; and again, so far as the n is 
concerned, on p. 226. But in a table inserted opposite p. 80, the author withdraws 
this explanation, and puts forward another, which pays nothing of a lost a, long or 
short, but recognizes a as the plural sign, and thus as an original element. In the 
same table he takes back also the assertion on the opposite page that v in tov, tjjv, 
is a plural sign, and returns to the explanation of it on p. 54, us a paraeogic nasal. 
Opinions thoroughly considered and maturely formed would hardly show such 
frequent fluctuations. 

Observing that Westphal recognizes five signs of plurality — the vowel a, the 
liquid v, the sibilant a, the smooth mute r, and the aspirate 8 — Prof. Hadley re- 
marked that, with such a multiplicity of factors, it is easy to etymologize, espe- 
cially if one is not solicitous about improbabilities. That v in tov, rqv, should be 
wholly different from v in odov, aBrp!, ! > plural sign in one case (see p. 80), and a 
euphonic nasal in the other; that the vowel in tov. T7fv, should be wholly different 
from the vowel in crdov, tsBnv, a euphonic connective in the one case, a sign of the 
middle voice in the other; that the euphonic connective should be lengthened, 
without the least apparent reason, in ttjv or Tav — in all these things Westphal 
seems not to be conscious of any difficulty or improbability. 

Some curious speculations of the author as to the genesis of the Greek verb- 
inflection were noticed, without being discussed. Thus, that the a of the future is 
an intensive affix (unconnected with the root ea or as, -to be'), marking an energy 
of will directed toward the action; — that the a is also intensive in the first aorist, 
where it marked an energetic cutting short of that continuance which belongs to 
the natural conception of verb action; — that in the second aorist, the same inten- 
sity was expressed by a reduplication, which originally belonged to all second 
aorists; — that the formation of a perfect was originally common to all verba, but, 
from the use of an aorist instead, was to a great extent lost in the Homeric time, 
though it was partially revived at a later period; — that, in the pluperfect active 
(as brciroideis, earlier eKeiroiBeag), ea is not for eaa (cf. yevea, orig. yeveaa, Lat. 
genera), and thus derived from the past tense of el/il, but that e in ea is a connect- 
ing vowel inserted (for what euphonic reason?) before the connecting vowel a of 
the perfect. Would he say that in the Latin pepend-eras, the r is a connecting 
consonant used to connect the two connecting vowels e and a? 

That the book contains ingenious views and valuable suggestions was fully ac- 
knowledged by Prof. Hadley; but he thought it a very unsafe guide for the stu- 
dent who is not yet able to subject its statements to independent investigation and 
criticism. 

13. On the Collation of a new MS. of the Atharva-Veda Prati- 
gakhya, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

Prof. Whitney recalled to the memory of the Society the circumstances under 
which his edition of this Praticiikhya had been published in the Society's Journal 
(Vol. vii., 1862). It was founded on the sole known manuscript, of the Berlin 
library, an inaccurate and imperfect copy of the work and its commentary. 
Inquiry had first been made in India for further manuscript material, but wholly 
without success, and the interest and importance of the work seemed to justify its 
being brought out, in as good shape as the circumstances rendered possible. 
Recently, a new copy of the treatise itself, without the comment, had come to 
light in India: it was found at Broach, and was purchased for the Govern- 
ment, along with other valuable Atharvan manuscripts (a catalogue of them is 
given in the Monatsbericht of the Berlin Academy, the number for Feb. 1811). by 
Dr. Biihler of Bombay. On hearing of this, Prof. Whitney had lost no time in 
writing to Dr. Buhler to beg a copy of the manuscript; and this gentleman, with 
the prompt and open-handed kindness which distinguishes him, had immediately 
responded to the request, and sent a copy, carefully revised by himself. It was 
intended to publish in the next volume of the Journal the complete results of a 
collation of this new authority; without troubling the Society with the full detail 
of them, some of the more noticeable general items were reported. 

The MS. fully supports the form of the mime of the treatise, caturddhydyikd, 
adopted in the edition; its constant ending is dtharvane caturddhydyikdydm 
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adhydyah. It gives as first introductory rule a&d 'ngirasah. It contains, as part 
of lie treatise itself, the intrusive passages introducing and winding up the third 
section of the third chapter (before rule 55 and after rule 74), and also that prefac- 
ing the fourth chapter, which were in the edition treated as helonging to the com- 
mentary. It fills up, of course, the two notable lacunae in the third chapter (after 
rules iii.28 and 80), and also shows the loss of three or four rules in other parts, 
where such loss had been suspected, but not regarded as certain, by the editor, or 
where it had escaped his notice. None of these losses, however, nor the charges 
of reading suggested, affected the essentials of the treatise, or even touched points 
of especial importance: so that, Prof. Whitney said, if he had been able to foresee 
ten years ago that such a manuscript would turn up at this time, he should have 
been justified in not waiting for it — the gain by delay would have been less than 
the loss. If the comment had also now come to light, the case might be different. 
The new manuscript is a very good and correct one. Along with it was received 
a copy also of a little grammatical treatise entitled prdUfdkhya-mula-sutra, and per- 
taining to the Atharva-Veda ; it may perhaps be made the subject of a future com- 
munication. Both manuscripts appear to have been written a.d. 1660. 

No further communications being offered, a vote was passed of 
thanks to the Faculty of the Theological Seminary, for their kind- 
ness in giving the use of their room for the purposes of the meet- 
ing, and the Society adjourned, to come together again in Boston, 
on the 2.2d of May, 1872, 



